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knows that he can make men’s pictures best. 
“ Blessed is that man who has found his work.” 
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THE DETROIT JEWEL 
Combination Qoal and Gas Range 


MADE BY 
THE DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL, 


“ Che Largest Stove Plant in the World.” 
We also make all kinds of stoves—Ranges, 
Cook and Heating Stoves that burn all kinds 
of fuel—Coal, Wood, Coke, Gas, etc. Name 
the kind you want—we can supply it. Send for 
descriptive circular. 
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trated booklet to W. §° Kniskern, 22 
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MISS ANNA MORGAN'S 


Studio of Expression for Young Ladies. 
Art of Expression, Voice Culture, Aesthetic 
Technical Training for general accomplish. 
ment, social intercourse and professional ca- 
veer. Reading, Reciting, Literature taught 
by efficient instructors. The Studio in meth- 
ods, artistic arrangement and atmosphere is 
unlike any other in America, especially de- 
signed with fine gymnasium, Private and 
regular classes open Sept. 17th and Oct, 3a. 
Beautiful location on the Lake Front, Send 

Sor booklet of information to 

Miss Anna Morgan, 203 Mich. Boulevard, 
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or so. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
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daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 
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pointers, material for lectures, sermons, or 
debates,—should read our booklet, “ The 
Uses of Press Clippings.” Sent to any address 
Consolidated Press Clipping Co., 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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If you want a 
quick and pleasant trip 


be sure your ticket reads over the 

Union Pacific 

for all principal western points. 

This route has two main lines from 
Missouri River, one from Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, and one from 

Council Bluffs and Omaha, and via either 
route unexcelled train service is maintained. 
Two Trains Daily 

from Kansas City and Leavenworth passing 
through Denver and the Rocky Mountains 
enroute to either Salt Lake City, Portland or 
San Francisco. Through Palace & Ordinary 
Sleepers, Chair Cars, Dining Car Service. 
Three Trains Daily 

from Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

Tickets to San Francisco or Portland good via 
Denver or Salt Lake City, if desired. 
Through Palace and Ordinary Sleepers, 
Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 

Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 

For full information call on 

your nearest agent or address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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to the Homes of Great Musicians: 
AND 


THE PHILISTINE 
One Dollar for Both! 


Provided remittance is sent be- 
fore February rst, 1901. Under 
no conditions will this offer be 
extended beyond the month of 





anuary, Igor. This proposition 
is now made only as a Mission- 
ary Move in order to show just 
what artistic printing and good 
literature really are. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


OnNz DOLLAR secures LITTLE JOUR- 
NEYS for rg90r—and if your subscription 
to the PHILISTINE has not expired, it will be 
pushed on one year. 





The Philistine 


Weariness. 


I do not like to eat my meals, 
Because of this one thing : 

I always have to fold and put 
My napkin in its ring. 


* 
Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


ENERALLY, when I lecture 
in a town I have it nomi- 
nated in the bond, that if I 
am tobe “entertained” the 
fee is to be fifty dollars extra. 
® And even with the stiniu- 
3} lus of the added stipend, no 
Man can barnstorm the one night stands and 
live out the measure of his days, if he is en- 
tertained. Wine, women and too much song 
have shortened the lives of many poets; but 
these things are as naught to the inquisitorial 
horrors of the Spare-Room. 

Outside the door of the Spare-Room lurks a 
hushed atmosphere of fussiness. The air is 
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THE PHI- heavy with expectancy: children are reproved 
LISTINE —grown-ups cautioned. 

You lie down to take a nap and some one raps 
and asks if you are perfectly comfortable, and 
“Are you sure there is nothing you want?’’ 
And then you are assured that this is Liberty 
Hall and everybody here does just as he 
pleases. Then they want to take you some- 
where, to show you things and meet many 
folks who have been telephoned to drop in. 
Bells ring, knocks are heard and the banging of 
pianos falls upon your tired ear. You want to 
rest and dream, but you cannot, for this is 
Liberty Hall, and everybody in it has the lib- 
erty of bothering you. 
A search for the bath-room is presently made 
and you encounter a woman in the hallway. 
She suppresses a scream, and, being exper- 
ienced, you do not ask her where the bath- 
room is, for you know that if you should she 
might throw double Arabs. I once, being taken 
short, inquired of a maiden lady of thirty- 
seven in June where the bath-room was. Her 
weathered visage ran the chromatic scale and 
she stammered innocence, protested igno- 
rance, swore a halibi and flew in terror from 
my presence. Afterward I heard that she gave 
out intimations to the effect that I had insult- 





ed her, thus appropriating for herself a dis- THE PHI- 
tinction to which she had not the shadow of a LISTINE 
right. 

Ever after there was an embarrassing some- 
thing between myself and this maiden, for in 
that incautious moment I had revealed to her 
young heart that Genius could not rise above 
Necessity, and at the last was only human. 
When being entertained at a private house 
you are supposed to scintillate, and disap- 
pointment reigns if you do not. And then you 
can guess the scathing chatter of criticism 
that is in store after you are gone. 

Once upon a day I was entertained in the 
town of Kokomo. After supper we sat out on 
the veranda, enjoying the cool of the day. The 
house belonged to one of the First Citizens, 
and was on the Euclid Avenue of the place. 
With the assembled family were a few in- 
vited neighbors. A little girl, six years old, all 
stify starched, with two funny braids down 
“her back, tied with pink ribbons, sat at my 
feet and looked up in eager wonderment. 
Evidently she had been duly warned and in- 
structed, for she was primly proper and very 
conscious of it. All at once this little girl spied 
a playmate of about her own age across the 
street. She jumped up, skipped three skips 
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THE PHI- forward and called in a shrill voice, ‘*O Mar- 
LISTINE thy, Marthy, come over quick—here is a Great 
Man!” 
Of course everybody laughed—even the people 
across the street laughed and the neighbors on 
each side of us smiled audibly. 
When that little girl grows older she will dis- 
cover that the Great Man is a man who lives a 
long way off. If you doubt this proposition go 
to any little town where resides a Great Man 
and ask his neighbors—they wiil quickly un- 
deceive you. 
But for the most part the good folks with a 
Spare Room are full of the illusion that the 
Great Man really exists. So when the poor 
guest comes they entertain him by feeding him 
too much and showing him things he does not 
care to see, and they amuse him with attentions 
that sap him to the point of weariness. 
® How can the man explain that he is only a 
plain, unpretentious fellow, with a very few 
wants—that course dinners and Sunday china 
and Christmas silverware are nothing to him! 
He has seen Sevres ; he is familiar with Gor- 
ham’s ; and he knows the miracles of Tiffany. 
All he wants is a cup of tea,some toast, two 
soft boiled eggs and quiet. 
If you are an alleged Great Man, go to a hotel 
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when you strike a new town, or you will die THE PHI. 
the death. To be neglected in a very bad hotel LISTINE 
is much to be preferred to being entertained at 
a fine private house. 
OWEVER, there may be ex- 
ceptions — and there are #® 
Now when I am in Minne- 
apolis I always go straight 
to the house of Jamie, the 
Well-Beloved. The last time 
I was there I arrived at seven 
o'clock in the morning—only the servants were 
astir. I went out into the kitchen and the girl 
got me up the nicest kind of a little breakfast 
and then I found a vacant room upstairs and 
went to bed. It had been an all night ride from 
Duluth and no sleeping car. 
The family knew enough to let me alone, and 
it was eventide before I met any of them. I 
got my nap, loafed & invited my soul, wrote 
letters, read and enjoyed a day of perfect bliss 
in the best of company, because I was alone. 
» No wonder that Richard of the Quest calls 
the House of Jamie his other home. Richard 
was there when I was the other day —Richard, 
the sensitive, subtle and receptive ; Richard, 
with that fine capacity for joy, yet keyed for 
exquisite pain. Lovable, generous, childlike 
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THE PHI- Richard, are n’t you and I grateful that we 
LISTINE have such friends as Jamie and Mrs. Jamie 
and the wee Marguerite? And then you, your- 
self, have said: “‘ At the House of Jamie are 

twelve wells and seventy palm trees.” 





> 

DO not much like the piety 
that proclaims itself,” said 
Leo XIII. A similar remark 
might be made concerning 

art. 
§| The art that will win for itself 
a niche in the temple of fame 
be of a quiet sort. The prov- 
ince of art is to express emotion—to impart a 
feeling. And the art of exaggeration, rant, bom- 
bast and fustian is gone forever. Edwin Forrest, 
the elder Booth, and John McCullough could 
mever get a hearing now, much less win the 

applause of the best. 
It is very possible that the ponderous eloquence 
of Daniel Webster, with its rolling thunder 
would only excite pity or invite cabbages ina 
Boston audience of to-day. Certain it is that 
the East Aurora lawyer who went down to the 
Appellate Court at Rochester with his bursts of 
impassioned eloquence, found himself speedily 
and coldly brought back to earth. The famous 
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Monday Lectures of Joseph Cook, with their THE PHI- 
heated explanations and fine sharp quips and LISTINE 
quillets about nothing would never do now. The 
needless realism of John Rogers in sculpture 
is not to our taste, and all those pretty groups 
that once filled the mantels of the model Amer- 
ican home are consigned to limbo. 
This change from the loud and strident and the 
plush-covered to the quiet and simple in man- 
ners, housekeeping and art is owing more to 
the influence of Wm. Morris than to any other 
man of the century. Morris said ‘*We need 
fewer things and want them better. All your be- 
longings should mean something to yeu. Every 
act of life should signify.”” And the world, little 
knowing or caring from whom the Voice of au- 
thority came, has lowered its tone, softened its 
manner, and no longer in good company do 
women shriek in falsetto or appear adorned in 
yellow and red. They talk less and listen more. 
» We are gradually growing henest. Fledge- 
lings from Harvard, possibly, may know how 
to write, but they have no thoughts worth re- 
cording. Preachers who have just been taught 
how at Princeton seldom have a message. Girls 
who get stage-struck, run away and take the 
boards are not for us. Singers who have ac- 
quired skill by correspondence do not touch our 
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THE PHI- hearts. We are moved only by the souls that 
LISTINE have suffered and the hearts that know ; and so 
all art that endures is a living, quivering cross- 
section of life. 
The change in favor of modesty, moderation 
and sanity in art is nowhere more apparent than 
upon the stage. It is not enough now that an 
actor memorize his lines—he must know and 
feel their every shade of meaning. Every sen- 
tence must be reinforced with intellect, and all 
the pauses packed with feeling. Note the fine 
mental qualities of Mansfield and Willard ; and 
see how the silences of Maude Adams, Julia 
Marlowe or Minnie Maddern Fiske affect you to 
tears ® ® 
Art, at the last, is a matter of heart not head; 
and this fact was brought home to me strongly 
a few weeks ago on hearing Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 
Here is a woman who writes poems, sets them 
to music and sings them in a manner that re- 
veals the very acme of art. Her performance is 
all so gentle, spontaneous and unaffected that 
you think you could do the same yourself— 
simple, pattering little child-songs, set to tunes 
that sing themselves. But in some way they 
search out the corners of your soul, and make 
you think of the robin that used to sing at sun- 
set, calling to his lost mate, from the top of a 
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tall poplar in the days of long ago. As areadefr THE PHI- 
and singer Carrie Jacobs-Bond is as subdued LISTINE 
as a landscape by Cazin, and as true and ef- 

fective as a sketch by DeMonvel. 

And so I think that in literature the man who 

wins in the future cannot afford to be diffuse 

nor profound. He will be suggestive, and the 

reader must have the privilege of being learned 

and profound: all the writer will do is to make 

men think and drive them to the encyclopedia. 

It is not for an author to replace “Chambers” 

or the “ Brittanica.”” And the artist who minis- 

ters to our sense of sublimity must be subtle, 

suggestive and quiet. He must know. He will 

be one who has suffered, and he must, too, have 

enjoyed, and out of his experiences he will have 

evolved Knowledge, Poise and Sympathy. And 

love shall season all. 





INCE the days of Horace 
Greely, when the editor of a 
city newspaper cannot think 
eof anything else to write 
about, he starts in and gives 
Advice to Farmers. 

Even the Astute Editor of 
the “St. Louis Mirror” is rubbing it into the 
Agrarian Population. In a late issue of his 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


paper he says, ‘“‘ The farmers of America should 
take no stock in this Belgian hare craze. If the 
breeding of these animals keeps on, rabbits will 
be found as much of a pest here as they are in 
Australia to-day, where the government has 
offered a prize of fifty thousand dollars for the 
best scheme for their extermination.” 
No subject is too abstruse or technical for the 
wily Willy. He holds the Mirror up to every- 
thing, from Theosophy to Rabbits. 
Let the fact be known, however, that the state- 
ment that the Government in Australia ever 
offered a reward for exterminating rabbits is 
one of the most beautiful myths ever sprung by 
an imaginative correspondent. It was first pub- 
lished in the New York“ Sun” as a “snake 
story,” and was taken literally by the press of 
the whole country. 
The rabbit is not native to Australia, but was 
imported by Englishmen, who raised them for 
sport, just as is done in England. The rabbits 
multiplied rapidly, however, & about ten years 
ago, when steamship refrigerators became an 
assured fact, commission dealers in Sydney be- 
gan to buy dressed rabbits & ship them, frozen, 
to the London market. There they sold at such 
good prices that many Australian farmers 
turned their attention to breeding them as a 
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business, just as they do now in France. 
Then poaching began and the Colonial Gov- 
ernment, instead of passing laws for the ex- 
termination of rabbits, legislated in favor of 
them, and made hunting on private property a 
trespass. 
» Rabbits only thrive, like quail, where the 
country is fairly well improved. In a wild and 
sparsely settled district the wolves, foxes and 
badgers make short work of the burrows. No 
rabbit can exist in a wild country unless he can 
outrun a wolf, and this the English hare can- 
not do. It is somewhat like raising swine Down 
South where hogs that take on adipose tissue 
are not desired : the South Carolina pig is built 
for speed, for his success in life demands that 
he shall be able to eutrun a nigger. 
Farmers in want of accurate and reliable infor- 
mation, should subscribe for the PHILIS- 
TINE. 
And as for the rabbit business in America, Mr. 
Malthus Reedy of the “St. Louis Mirror” 
could get a pointer or two by a visit to Sulli- 
van, Indiana, where one firm bought two hun- 
dred thousand Belgian hares last year, and 
shipped away as many cans of “ Boneless Tur- 
key ”—a good many boxes of which, I am told, 
went to St. Louis. 
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LISTINE 


HE announcement is made 
that Theodore Tilton, who 
has been living in Paris for 
the past twenty years, is com- 
ing back to America to spend 
4| his few declining days. 


> Theodore Tilton is remem- 
bered but for one thing, and that is his frantic 
attempt to decorate himself with a beautiful pair 
of horns. Incidentally, of course, he wished to 
disgrace his wife and ruin his erstwhile friend, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

The jury was lenient, and brought in a verdict 
of “ Not Proven.” Tilton could have secured a 
divorce from his wife in nine different ways, but 
a divorce was not what he desired—he wished 
to lash the woman, naked, at the cart’s tail thru 
the public streets, and pillory his former friend 
so the mob could heap garbage upon him. Til- 
ton wanted revenge, and he reaped disgrace for 
himself. The public is a mole-blind stupid thing, 
but right, after all, in its instincts, and after Tile 
ton’s attempt to humiliate a woman who loved 
the wrong man considerably and much, no au- 
dience would listen to him, while Beecher’s 
popularity was never so great before. 

Nothing is so hateful as hate, and the attempt 
to fasten the scarlet letter of shame unon the 
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breast of a woman is not approved nowadays THE PHI- 
by public opinion. And this feeling is even LISTINE 
stronger now than twenty years ago. 
Mr. Abram Hummel, who I trust will not be 
accused of being finicky along this line, has 
recently said, ‘‘The public attempt to humili- 
ate a woman in order to gain a point in law is 
bad policy, and I refuse to have anything to do 
with it. Juries do not like it. In fact, make your 
case strong enough against the woman and the 
sympathy of the jury will be with her, as against 
her accuser. The question of guilt does not en- 
ter. If you wish to prove a man guilty I will help 
you go after him, and we will call the co-re- 
spondent, one Mary Doe. There are always 
ways to gain the point without bringing public 
shame upon the woman.” 
All of this comes forcibly to mind by an inci- 
dent that happened last week in Indianapolis. 
Accidentally I am well acquainted with all 
parties in the case. Very briefly told the facts 
are these: A married woman, in good society, 
found herself very much in love with an un- 
married man. The husband in the case was a 
strong, earnest and excellent man but he lacked 
that romance in his make-up that the woman 
thought her nature demanded. And so when the 
Other Man came along she just fell in love with 
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THE PHI- him and he with her, and that was all there was 
LISTINE about it. Of course such an action on the part of 
these two was absurd, but I did n’t have any- 
thing to do with it—you must blame Dame Na- 
ture for such things, not me. 
Well, the result was that there came a time 
when a divorce seemed the proper thing. The 
husband was the aggrieved party, and he could 
have gone ahead and secured a decree on stat- 
utory grounds, but he waived all that, and got 
freedom and gave it by allowing the woman to 
make charges against him of “ drunkenness and 
extreme cruelty.” The case came to trial and 
this man, as clean in his life as John Ruskin, 
tacitly admitted the charges in order to protect 
the woman who had “ wronged "’ him. 
No, you are mistaken, the Age of Chivalry is 
not dead! 
a 
VERY talent is purchased at 
a price, aud should the gods 
give you a generous supply 
of this, they probably will be 
niggardly when it comes to 
that. But one thing the artist 
is usually long on, and that 
is whim. Let us all pray to be delivered from 
whim—it is the poisoner of our joys, the cor- 
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rupter of our peace, and Dead-Sea fruit for all 
those about us. 
Heaven deliver us from whim ! 
I am told by a famous impresario, who gained 
some valuable experience by marrying a prima 
donna, and therefore should know, that whim 
is a purely feminine attribute. This, tho, is 
surely a mistake, for there have lived men, as 
well as women, who had such an exaggerated 
sense of their own worth, that they lost sight, 
entirely, of the rights and feelings of every- 
body else. All thru life they kept the stage 
waiting without punctilio, These men thought 
dogs were made to kick, servants to rail at, the 
public to be first crawled to and then damned, 
and all rivals to be pooh-poohed, cursed or 
feared, as the mood might prompt. Further than 
this, they considered all landlords robbers, 
every railroad manager a rogue, and business 
men they bunched as greedy, grasping Shy- 
locks. They always used the word “ commer- 
cial’’ as an epithet. 
Devotees of the histrionic art can lay just 
claim to having more than their share of whim, 
but the musical profession has no reason to be 
abashed, for it is a good second. However, the 
actor’s and the musician’s art are often not far 
separated. In speaking to Mr. James McNeil 
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THE PHI- him and he with her, and that was all there was 
LISTINE about it. Of course such an action on the part of 
these two was absurd, but I did n’t have any- 
thing to do with it—you must blame Dame Na- 
ture for such things, not me. 
Well, the result was that there came a time 
when a divorce seemed the proper thing. The 
husband was the aggrieved party, and he could 
have gone ahead and secured a decree on stat- 
utory grounds, but he waived all that, and got 
freedom and gave it by allowing the woman to 
make charges against him of “‘ drunkenness and 
extreme cruelty.” The case came to trial and 
this man, as clean in his life as John Ruskin, 
tacitly admitted the charges in order to protect 
the woman who had “ wronged ” him. 
No, you are mistaken, the Age of Chivalry is 
not dead! 
a 
VERY talent is purchased at 
a price, aud should the gods 
give you a generous supply 
of this, they probably will be 
niggardiy when it comes to 
that. But one thing the artist 
is usually long on, and that 
is whim. Let us all pray to be delivered from 
whim— it is the poisoner of our joys, the cor- 
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rupter of our peace, and Dead-Sea fruit for all 
those about us. 
Heaven deliver us from whim ! 
I am told by a famous impresario, who gained 
some valuable experience by marrying a prima 
donna, and therefore should know, that whim 
is a purely feminine attribute. This, tho, is 
surely a mistake, for there have lived men, as 
well as women, who had such an exaggerated 
sense of their own worth, that they lost sight, 
entirely, of the rights and feelings of every- 
body else. All thru life they kept the stage 
waiting without punctilio. These men thought 
dogs were made to kick, servants to rail at, the 
public to be first crawled to and then damned, 
and all rivals to be pooh-poohed, cursed or 
feared, as the mood might prompt. Further than 
this, they considered all landlords robbers, 
every railroad manager a rogue, and business 
men they bunched as greedy, grasping Shy- 
locks. They always used the word “ commer- 
cial” as an epithet. 
Devotees of the histrionic art can lay just 
claim to having more than their share of whim, 
but the musical profession has no reason to be 
abashed, for it is a good second. However, the 
actor’s and the musician’s art are often not far 
separated. In speaking to Mr. James McNeil 
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THE PHI- whistler of a certain versatile musician, a lady 
LISTINE once said, “I believe he also acts!” 
“Madam, he does nothing else,” replied Mr. 
Whistler. 
Art is not a thing separate and apart—art is 
only the best way of doing things. And is it 
not most sbsurd to think that because a man 
has the faculty of doing a thing well, that on 
this account he must assume airs and declare 
himself exempt along the line of morals and 
manners? The expression, “artistic temper- 
ament ” is often an apologetic term, like “‘lit- 
erary sensitiveness,” which means that the 
man has stuck to one task so long and thought 
in one line so much that he has involved into 
just a plain dam fool. 
The artist is the voluptuary of labor, and his 
fantastic tricks often seem to be only Nature’s 
way of equalizing matters, and showing the 
world that he is very common clay, after all. 
To be modest and gentle and kind, as we all 
can be, is just as much to God as to be learned 
and talented, and yet a cad. 
Still, instances of great talent and becoming 
modesty are sometimes found ; and in no great 
musician was the balance of virtues held more 
gracefully than with Mozart. He had humor. 
Ah! that is it—he knew values—had a sense 
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of proportion, and realized that there is atime THE PHI- 
to laugh. LISTINE 
And a good time to laugh is when you see a 
mighty bundle of pretense and affectation 
coming down the street. Dignity is the mask 
behind which we hide our ignorance; and our 
forced dignity is what makes the imps of com- 
edy, who sit aloft in the sky, hold their sides 
in merriment when they behold us demanding 
obeisance because we havs fallen heir to tup- 
pence worth of talent. 
Mozart had a sense of humor. He knew a big 
thing from a little one. When yet a child the 
tendency to comedy was strong upon him. 
When nine years of age he once played ata 
private musicale where the Empress of Aus- 
tria was present. The Jad even then was a con- 
summate violinist. He had just played a piece 
that contained such a tender, mournful minor 
strain that several of the ladies were in tears. 
The boy seeing this relentingly dashed off into 
a “barnyard symphony,” where hens cackled, 
donkeys brayed, pigs squealed & cows mooed, 
all ending with a terrific cat fight on a wood- 
shed roof. This done, the boy threw his vielin 
down, ran across the room, climbed into the 
the lap of the Empress and throwing his arms 
around the neck of the good lady kissed her 
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THE PHI- a resounding smack first on one cheek, then 
LISTINE on the other. 





It] was all very much like that performance of 
Liszt, who one day when he was playing the 
piano, suddenly shouted, “ Pitch everything 
out of the windows!” and then proceeded to 
do it—musically, of course. 

On the same visit to the palace, when Mozart 
saluted Maria Theresa in his playful way, he 
had the misfortune to slip and fall on the waxed 
floor. Marie Antoinette, daughter of Marie 
Theresa, just budding into womanhood, ran 
and picked him up and rubbed his knee where 
it was hurt. “‘ You are a dear good lady,”’ said 
the boy in gratitude, “and when I grow up! 
am going to marry you.” Liszt never made any 
such promise as that. Liszt never promised to 
marry anybody. But it is too bad that Marie An- 
toinette did not hold the lad to his offer. It 
would have probably proved a valuable factor 
for her in the line of longevity; and her hus- 
band’s circumstances would have saved her 
from making that silly inquiry as to why poor 
people don’t eat cake when they run short of 
bread @® ® 

These moods of merriment continued with 
Mozart, as they did with Liszt, all his life—not 
always manifesting themselves, tho, exactly 
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in the way just described @ As a companion I THE PHI- 
think I would choose Mozart, generous, unaf- LISTINE 

















of fected, kind—rather than any musician who 
he ever danced, played, sang or composed. 
1g » 
to 
R. PIRIE MACDONALD, 

rt | formerly of Albany, but now 
he of New York City, is a pho- 
ed tographer. He calls himself 
rie a Photographic Artist—and 
an he is. He has more medals, 
re and gets higher prices than 
sid any photographer in America. His prices are 
I as high as a church steeple. Pirie is the only 
ny man I eve: knew, or heard of, who made a for- 
to tune taking photographs. He has his limit in 
n- every savings bank in Albany, owns a block of 
It flats, and sports an automobile in the park 
tor with a bull-dog sitting beside him. 
18- Pirie of the Medals does not take everybody’s 
ner picture—he picks his customers. As you enter 
20r his place he sizes you up thru a peep-hole 
of from behind the arras, and if your countenance 

lacks a trace of the classic, Pirie signals his 
ith assistant, and you are informed that Mr. Mac- 
not Donald is in Europe and will not return for a 
tly year and a half. 
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THE PHI- Mr. MacDonald’s specialty until recently has 
LISTINE been Society Belles—tall, lissome beauties, 





proud and haughty with a wondrous length of 
limb; these are the kind he liked best. And so 
famous is MacDonald that sitters have come 
to him from Rochester, Potsdam, Chambers- 
burg, Rahway and all the country ‘round and 
gladly paid the price of one hundred simoleons 
for one portrait, done with that wonderful 
Rembrandtesque effect, & signed by the artist. 
Often Pirie would send the fair one home to 
change her dress, but if her hair needed re- 
arranging he always attended to that himself. 
Pirie’s skill lay in posing his subject so to get 
the best result. He usually would sit down 
with his sitter and talk to her about this or 
that, and tell her stories, pathetic or comic, and 
all the time he would be watching her coun- 
tenance and debating in his mind whether he 
would pose her as a Madonna, Sappho, Judith, 
Marguerite or Queen Louise. The Judith-Hol- 
ifernes pose was his best, but it was often dif- 
ficult to bring about the feeling that gave atti- 
tude. Women want to look pretty, and that 
was n’t what Pirie cared for: he desired chic- 
ity-chic, go, biff and eclat. To this end he 
often had to resort to a scheme te bring the 
sitter out of her affected self-censciousness. 




















‘Look into my eyes,” he would sometimes THE PHI- 


command ; and when all else failed, Pirie would LISTINE 


assume wrath, and declare “‘Here you—why 
in tarnation can’t you do as I want you to!”’ 
and he would clap one hand on the beauty’s 
head and the other under her chin and give her 
a few sbarp turns to win’ard, and end by ad- 
ministering a sharp slap athwart her glutei 
maximus, to straighten her spine. 

By this time the woman would be simply fur- 
ious, & speechless with rage. There she would 
sit bolt upright, ready to explode, but she was 
not given time to go off, for Pirie would step 
back three steps & shout exultantly, “ Splendid! 
Hold that—Hold that!” and then he would 
rush forward, kiss her on the cheek and back 
again he would spring crying, “Hold that! 
Hold that!” and tho bulb was pressed. 

And when all was over the artist was so peni- 
tent, so humble and beseeching in his manner, 
so profuse in his explanations that it was all 
in the interests of Art, that all was forgiven, 
for base indeed is that woman who is not willing 
to sacrifice her feelings on the altar of Divine 
Art. And thus did Pirie get that most wonder- 
ful **Salome,” which was the wonder of the 
Paris Exposition, and was declared by the 
judges to be the strongest and most effective 
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study in photography ever exhibited. In every 


LISTINE line it showed such a fine feminine rage—such 





pride & smothered passion—that people looked 
at it in amazement. No one knew that Pirie had 
tumbled the woman’s hair in one fell grab, and 
had thus aroused her wrath, & then offered her 
insult by kissing her and so brought that fine 
look of burning shame and mingled rage to 
her proud face. 

It ’s a great picture and it will pay you to stop 
off at Albany the next time you are down that 
way and go to the State House and see it. 
But the Ideal continually recedes, and Pirie 
having the true instinct of an artist was fired 
with an ambition to do still better. The oppor- 
tunity came, and Pirie, looking out thru the 
peep-hole, beheld a woman, say of twenty- 
eight, five feet eleven, weight one hundred and 
sixty. Her beautiful and abundant hair was 
bleached, and she had the proud and self-re- 
liant look of one who had conquests that lay 
behind, and others, greater still, within her 
grasp. Her neat-fitting jacket and tailor-made 
gown showed off her fine form to advantage. 
The strong features were pure Greek. 

Pirie almost screamed with delight, and hastily 
he ordered his assistant to begone and leave 
the customer to him. “‘ Oh! now we shall have 
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a real Herodias now—that Paris picture will 
be only a tintype to this. My! what a splendid 
tiger she is!” 

* * 





That is really all we know about the matter. 
The attendant improved the opportunity to go 
out on an errand, and when the neighbors in 
the law office‘across the hall heard the com- 
motion’& rushed out they caught the swish of 
skirts and got a glimpse of a tailor-made 
gown going down the stairway. Pirie was found, 
panting and helpless, in a corner of the studio, 
with the black cloth viciously knotted around 
his neck, and the tripod, camera, and sitter’s 
throne on top of him. There was a bad scalp 
wound extending from one ear to the crown of 
his head and it looked as tho he had been 
struck with the lens. 

Pirie never made any statements about the 
matter, but now his card reads: 


PIRIE MacDONALD, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST. 
Portraits of Men Only. 





Note the special offer of the PHILISTINE 
and LITTLE JOURNEYS for ONE DOL- 
LAR. This offer will never be made again. 
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OL. John K, Polk has written 
me claiming in behalf of Dr, 
Gould that the man is sincere, 
That is exactly the trouble 
with Gould—he is sincere, 
Sincere men, who never doubt 
<2 their own fallibility are the 
men who have made most of the trouble in this 
world. I would rather deal with a plain rogue 
any day, than a man who believes he holds let- 
ters of marque and reprisal direct from Deity 
with orders to set matters straight. 
Gould is hot after the irregulars, with legal pro- 
cess—he wants to put everybody right ; and if 
needs be, he is willing to reform them, for their 
own good, with night-sticks and come-alongs. 
He would punish every man by fine and impris- 
onment who failed to send for an Allopath 
physician if he had the bellyache. Homeopatbs, 
Christian Scientists and Mind Healers he would 
send to Siberia. All who relied on the Prayer 
of Faith instead of using the telephone to call 
a doctor, he would haul before the Cadi. 
The dylberric-minded Gould believes in vivi- 
section, vaccination, use of the cautery, and in 
the virtue of the serums. He is up-to-date, and 
claims to cure diphtheria in ten hours by tap- 
ping the neck below the throat with a silver 
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tube so as to form an artificial breathing ap- 
paratus, then cleansing the inflamed mem- 
branes by a live electric wire, and packing the 
tract, including the mouth, with antiseptic gauze 
saturated in iodoform. 

Of course there may be much good in all these 
things, and to wear dog-skin gloves in summer, 
buzz around in an automobile, with a coon, to 
the discomfiture of sparrows, to never smile, 
and to cultivate unbending dignity and bushy 
whiskers may be proof of excellence—I really 
do not know. And so all I have to protest 
against is this, that I must send for this man 
who wears dog-skin gloves in summer, if my 
foot gets asleep. Dog-skin gloves are not so 
cleanly as bare hands—they are full of bacteria, 
as I have proved for myself by making an emul- 
sion of them and then examining the culture 
under a microscope. Soft white bands and lily 
fingers may be very excellent as distenders, and 
they may sometimes detect pus cavities, by pal- 
pitation, where none exist, but I do not espec- 
jally like them. The strong, calloused, honest 
hand of old Uncle Billy Bushnell suits n e bet- 
ter. And if I should get sick I want the legal 
privilege of telegraphing to Shelton for vibra- 
tions to be sent daily cut of the Silence at Four 
P. M., Rocky Mountain Time, 

$7 
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OME weeks ago I visited the 
State Home for Defectives, 
at Lapeer, Michigan. There 
is a strong temptation right 
here to fill up an entire issue 
of the PHILISTINE with an 
account of what I there saw. 
Imagine an institution where five hundred un- 
fortunate people are cared for—where absolute 
order and cleanliness prevail ; where light, air, 
warmth and a suggestion of beauty are every- 
where ; where there is no sign of restraint and 
where untiring patience, forbearance, faith and 
love are supreme—and that is this “‘ Home.” 
Some of us think we have a hard task to teach 
people who are normally constituted, but imag- 
ine directing the weak, the diseased, the men- 
tally and morally infirm ! And yetin very many 
instances Dr. Polglase has transformed help- 
less, repulsive “defects” into beings who are 
neat in dress, orderly in manner, who eat with 
decency, and do many kinds of useful, simple 
work 

Poise, patience, love—these are the touchstones 
that surmount obstacles. “Lack of self-con- 
trol in a teacher reveals itself at once by lack 
of control in the pupil,” said Dr, Polglase to me. 
® The Doctor has trained his teachers, and his 
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success lies, as every strong man’s does, in his 
ability to choose and win wise, faithful, loyal 
helpers. 

I might give maay instances where Dr. Polglase 
and his loving helpers have cast out devils— 
but I ll content myself with one. 

A woman thirty years of age was sent to the 
“Home” from Detroit. She was an epileptic, 
and a “moral defective.”” She had mentality, 
but no self control. At intervals she would give 
way to outbursts of wrath, and at such times 
her language and conduct were of such a char- 
acter that it was impossible for her folks to care 
for her at home. The sense of right and wrong, 
and of decency seemed totally lacking in her, 
and she would not work because the one item 
in her creed was to disobey and disoblige. 

Dr. Polglase took the patient in hand and stud- 
ied her case. One day when she was in a quiet 
mood the Doctor requested her to help him care 
for a little blind girl that had justcome—an im- 
becile. The woman responded and showed a 
touch of pity for the poor creature, more help- 
less than herself. Then every day for a while 
the “ defective ” was allowed, as a privilege, to 
care for this child and take her to walk thru 
the grove. Soon there were shown signs of pa- 
tience and forbearance, and for the first time 
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affection began to blossom. In doing for another 
this woman gradually found herself. The moth- 
er instinct in her awoke—she was allowed to 
take entire care of her charge. 
And now each morning she bathes the little 
blind girl, dresses her, leads her to her meals, 
feeds her, reads to her, and cares for her 
every want. 
In turn, the blind child is revealing a trace of 
intelligence. When her foster-mother is away, 
beyond the reach of her hands, she moans 
piteously and cannot be pacified until her 
“mamma” returns. Then there is a clasping of 
hands, a stroking of cheeks & tender manifes- 
tations of love, altho the interval of separation 
has been scarcely ten minutes. 
Any little article of decoration, like a strip of 
ribbon, a piece of lace, a prize-package badge, 
or some trifling piece of brass jewelry, this 
woman seizes upon for her “ baby.” I dare not 
say that these feminine trifles in way of finery 
are used with the best taste, but you could not 
smile at them—rather tears would fill your 
eyes, for you recognize at once a groping after 
Beauty, a reaching out for Harmony, a hunger 
for Love. 
And that is all there is of the story, nothing 
exaggerated, but simply a bare statement of 
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the facts—a physical and moral wreck won 


back to a goodly degree of health and sanity LISTINE 


thru love, work and responsibility. 

In time, the Doctor thinks, the woman will be- 
come wholly well; and this thru doing some- 
thing for someone more helpless than herself. 
We are all “ defectives” in degree, but we can 
gtow strong thru doing something for somebody. 
The way to help yourself is to help others. “ All 
the days of by-gone virtue work their health 
into this,” said Emerson. 





CENE—Republican Conven- 
tion, Down South. 

Meeting opened with prayer 
by Brudder Jasper. 

Brudder Jasper: ‘“‘O Lawd, 
look down on dis yer meetin’ 
and bless it. Give de dele- 
gates assembled eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Put it into der hearts to do what is jus’ an’ 
tight. And, O Lawd, see dat dey all vote for 
George Clark’ * * # 

Loud cries of ‘“‘ Order,” “ Privilege” & ‘‘ Mis- 
tah Chairman,” from all over the hall. 

The Chairman finally recognizes Delegate 
Jones. 

Delegate Jones: “ Mis’ Chairman, I move you 
6x 




















THE PHI- dat dat yer prayah be ’mended by strikin’ out 
LISTINE de words George Clark, and insertin’ instead 





de words, Joshua Johnsing.” 
Cries of ‘I secon’ de motion,” and wild calls 
from Brudder Jasper as to question of privilege. 
Brudder Jasper finally again has the floor. 
Brudder Jasper: “‘ Mis’ Chairman, I want dis 
yer convention to distinc’ly understand dat 
dat yer prayah is not open to ’mendment, Dat 
yer prayah have done gone to God!” 

* 





MAN is known by the com- 
pany he keeps”—it is the 
motto of a prig, and no 
more absurd half-truth, and 
therefore falsehood, was ever 
put into language. Little men 
with foot rules six inches 
long, pone their measuring sticks in this way 
to One who lived nineteen centuries ago. “ He 
sits at meat with publicans and sinners,” they 
tauntingly said, assuming that his character was 
smirched thereby. Society does not advance 
much—the same accusation is brought to-day. 
Yet never mind! Heed not the fearing, social 
pigmies, but sit at meat if you will with the 
“ sinner ” who lives across the street, or around 
the corner ; & be a brother to the man with whom 
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fate casts your lot. Do not “choose” your 
companions, since you are not omnipotent. All 
violence of direction in choosing friends leads to 
tears, fears, snubbings and heartburnings, and 
these are woeful waste of energy. Resolve to be 
the friend of all you meet, but chase after none, 
and behold, “‘ mine own shall come to me.” 
* 

eylLl. work is for the worker. 
4; What becomes of the product 
of your work, and how the 
world receives it, matters lit- 
tle. But how you do it is 
everything. We are what we 
areon accountof the thoughts 
we have thought and the things we have done. 
As a muscle grows strong only thru use, so 
does every attribute of the mind, and every 
quality of the soul take on new strength thru 
exercise. And on the other hand, as a muscle 
not used atrophies and dies, so will the facul- 
ties of the spirit die thru disuse. 

Thus we see why it is very necessary that we 
should exercise our highest and best. We are 
making character—building soul-fibre ; and no 
rotten threads must be woven into this web of 
life } If you write a paper for a learned society 
you are the man who gets the benefit of that 
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LISTINE and prepare your sermons with care, you are 





the man who receives the uplift—and as to the 
congregation, it is all very doubtful. 

Work is for the worker. 

Weare all working out our own salvation. And 
thus do we see how it is very plain that John 
Ruskin was right when he said that the man 
who makes the thing is of far more importance 
than the man who buys it. 

Work is for the worker. Can you afford to do 
slip-shod, evasive, hypocritical work ? Can you 
afford to shirk, or make-believe or practice 
pretence in any act of life? No, no, for all the 
time you are molding yourself into a deformity, 
and drifting away from the Divine. Wnat the 
world does and says about you is really no 
matter, but what you think and what you do 
are questions vital as fate. No one can harm 
you but yourself. 

Work is for the worker. 





PEOPLE WHO TAKE PAINS NEVER TO 
DO ANY MORE THAN THEY GET PAID 
FOR, NEVER GET PAID FOR ANY- 
THING MORE THAN THEY DO. 
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WISE LANDLADY 
Understands How to Increase Her Business 


The landlady of a certain restaurant in Broc- 
ton, Mass., has increased her business so rap- 
idly that she has had to enlarge her dining 
foom to accommodate the continually increas- 
ing patronage. One of her guests gives the 
feason. 

“Every morning she serves her regular guests 
wih Grape-Nuts and hot milk or hot cream in 
cold weather, and cold cream in summer. I be- 
gan eating this food and right away began to 
fel an improvement in my health. I had been 
terribly troubled with nervousness and dyspep- 
tia and found it impossible to find a food that 
would agree with me, until I began boarding at 
this restaurant. : 

“The new food, in four months, increased my 
weight from 120 pounds to 145 and I never felt 
swell in my life as I do now. There is some- 
thing remarkable in the sustaining power of 
this food. I have never been able to obtain such 
tsults from any other.” G. R. Hersey, 30 L 
Street, Brocton, Mass. 













LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 
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EDITION DE LUXE 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait in photogravure on Imperial 
Japan, hand illumined, signed and 
numbered by the author @ HH HR 
The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 
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“Mbat’s the Cime?” # # 


BOOKLET with this title, just pub- 
lished by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, should not only be 
in the hands of every traveler, but 
should have a place on the desk of every banker, 
merchant or other business man. 
The four ‘‘ Time Standards’ which govern our 
entire time system & which are more or less 
familiar to most of the traveling public, but by 
many others little understood, are so fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by a series of charts, 
diagrams and tables that any one who chooses 
can become conversant with the subject in 
question. There are also some twenty-four 
tables by which almost at a glance, the time at 
any place being given, the hour and day can be 
ascertained in all the principal cities of the 
world, 
A copy of this pamphlet may be had on appli- 
cation to F. A. MILLER, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, enclosing two-cent stamp to 
pay postage. : 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH 
Ye Old¢ Booke Man 


53 and 55 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Publishes a monthly catalog of second-hand 
books, which will be mailed free on receipt of 
address. Scarce American and standard Eng- 
lish books at low prices. 











Little Journeys 
Tothe Homes of 
Eminent Painters 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the Following Subjects: 
t Michael Angelo 7 Fortuny 


a Rembrandt 8 Ary Scheffer 

3 Rubens 9 Jean Francois Millet 
4 Meissonier 10 Joshua Reynolds 

5 Titian rr Landseer 


6 Anthony Van Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 


In one volume, illustrated with 
24 photogravures on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin-lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 
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Worffinger 
Glass craft 


NUMBER six 


Hand Finish Only 


A quick age tempts the manufacturer to 
quick processes; but we have never 
swerved from the integrity of a laborious 
hand polish for our cuttings. No varnish 
for us! And we are being abundantly re- 
paid for our loyalty to handicraft by the 
growing appreciation of the glass-loving 
public. Cut Glass in our dictionary means 


a piece of crystal cut and polished on 
wheels by hand. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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When You 
Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 8 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metropoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK [for ¢ 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk [stop f£ 
line whose trains enter the city of § direct! 
New York. Its m: 

















The following remark of an expe- j‘Urpas 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” j 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 





“The Niagara Falls Route,”’ 
The only line running directly by Niagara 
Falls, the grandeur of which may be seen 
from the car window. All its day trains 
stop five minutes at Falls View Station, 
directly overlooking the great cataract. 
Its magnificent equipment and splendid 
service between Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and the East are un- 
surpassed. 
oO. W. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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